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REGULAR MEETING 
BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday Evening, January 13th, 1960, 8:00 P.M. 
123 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


PROGRAM OF MEETING 
“How Shall We Deal with Strikes Which Imperil National Health 
and Safety.” The speakers will be: 
Jay Kramer, Chairman, New York State Labor Relations Board; 
Louis Waldman, one of our former Presidents and prominent 
labor lawyer. 
The Committee on Referral Plan will make a short report to the 
members. The report will be made by Mr. Sidney F. Strongin, a mem- 
ber of the Committee. 


Refreshments after the meeting. 


COMING EVENTS 
MEETING OF THE SURROGATE’S SECTION 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 at 8 P.M. 


Gladys M. Dorman, Chairman of the Surrogate’s Section, has an- 
nounced that this meeting will be devoted to a discussion by the section 
members of recommendations for changes in the substantive law and 
of recommendations to expedite the diverse practice and procedures in 
the various Surrogate’s Courts in the metropolitan area. To the extent 
that time will allow, there will also be a review of recent decisions 
affecting decedents’ estates. 
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The meeting will be held at the Association building and all mem- 
bers of the Association and their friends are cordially invited to attend. 


*x * * 


FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE CRUISE 
February 20-29, 1959 


“Queen of Bermuda”—Visiting Bermuda and Nassau 


The Conference Cruise Committee is happy to report that as this 
issue of the Barrister goes to press, we have received in excess of 30 
reservations for the first Annual Conference Cruise to be held by the 
Association. 

Arrangements are in progress for the conferences aboard ship as 
well as conferences on land. In respect of the social aspect of the 
Conference Cruise, your committee is making all ‘ne necessary arrange- 
ments so that persons participating will have a memorable vacation 
as well. 

There are still a limited number of excellent accommodations avail- 
able aboard this beautiful ship. All inquiries and reservations should 
be addressed to the Association as soon as possible. 

Do not delay! Send your inquiries and reservations immediately! 


BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Founpep 1872—INcorPoRATED 1889 


The Brooklyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, is tssued eight times each year, October through May, for the 
purpose of furnishing information to its members of the activities of the 
Association. e 

Articles appearing in the Barrister should be considered as the views 
of the respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsement 
of the Association. 

Editorial Board 


Louis E. Scuwartz, Chief Editor 
Grapys M. DorMAN STANLEY KREUTZER 
MAXINE DUBERSTEIN THEODORE PEARLE 
K. Frepericx Gross ALFreD J. RANIERI 
Avucust Zorororore, Advertising Manager 


The Brooklyn Barrister is published monthly, October through May 
by the Brooklyn Bar Association. Subscription price is $1.50 per year. 
Place of publication is: Brooklyn Bar Association, 123 Remsen Street, 


Brooklyn 1, New York. Second-class postage paid at "Brooklyn, New York. 
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Page 


-by LYNN G. GOODNOUGH 





AN INTEGRATED STATE BAR? 


On January 1, 1960, Charles S. Desmond took office as Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. It thus seems 
particularly appropriate to direct attention to a proposal of immense 


potential significance to the bar at large of this State which he has 
sponsored. 


In a recent address, our new Chief Judge said: 


“The next trend I see—or wish I could see—is toward an in- 
tegrated all-inclusive Bar for New York State, somewhat like 
California’s. Starting some thirty years ago, this movement has 
caught on. Just above half the states, including such large ones as 
California, Wisconsin and Texas, now by statute or court rule require 
that every lawyer be a member of a true state Bar (100 per cent 
membership as against the 30 per cent, who now belong to the New 
York State Bar Association). It is interesting to remember that 
about thirty years ago there was great interest and substantial support 
for Bar integration in this state—but the movement died out, partly 
because no large state had experience with it up to that time. 

“The advantages of an all-inclusive Bar are obvious and 
demonstrable. It makes the Bar a unified voice and instrument with 
great public relations advantages. It permits real self-government 
including self-discipline in a systematic, state-wide way. Self-govern- 
ment negates regimentation. We would have an organization of 
lawyers governed by lawyers. It would be a great step forward in a 
state where—believe it or not—there does not now exist even a list 
of the persons licensed to practice law.” 
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In the Integration of the Bar Case, 244 Wis. 8, 11 N. W. (2d) 604, 
151 ALR 586, 1943, the Wisconsin Supreme Court held that a statute 
directing the court to provide for the organization and government of a 
state bar association, of which practicing lawyers would be required to be 
members and pay a membership fee, does not violate the Constitution of 
that state or the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. The court in its opinion exhaustively reviews questions of law. 
Of course there are many decisions in other states relating to an in- 
tegrated bar. 

Chief Judge Desmond has sounded the keynote for the better 
organization of our profession in this State. Lawyers are individualists, 
educated in the doctrine of stare decisis, slow to accept change, but they 
are also crusaders for others in many causes. Here they have an op- 
portunity to be crusaders for their own interests and the public interest 
at the same time, if they regard the proposal favorably. 

The proposed integrated Bar for this State should receive intensive 
study and full investigation as to its merits and actual operation in other 
States. No doubt the New York State Bar Association should take the 
lead in considering the problem. Presumably the Judicial Conference 
would express its views. Local bar associations also should consider and 
eventually take action on the proposal. 

The Barrister is an open forum for the publication of your views. 

* * * 


Chairman Allen and his committees and I personally sincerely ap- 
preciate your fine support of our 71st Annual Dinner held on December 
3, 1959, in honor of our own retiring Chief Judge Albert Conway. 

a ee 

“How Shall we Deal with Strikes which Imperil National Health and 
Safety”, is the live subject of the stimulating program arranged by Judge 
Roy M. D. Richardson, Chairman of our Lecture Committee, for the 
regular meeting on January 13th. The views of the speakers should be 
most interesting and activate some of our dormant brain cells. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE ASSOCIATION 


PM TTI on 6 oo Son 6 a bes Foz dccedtnsctbecces $35. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice .......... $20. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ........... $10. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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The Tyranny of Authority —by MAURICE RUBIN 


In Two Parts—Part II 


All of us as youths and most of us as men have revered the name 
of Euclid. In the special field of mathematics, geometry, Euclid was 
incomparable. He built upon a system of axioms—-self-evident truths 
he called them—upon which he reared, step by step, a logical system 
that is flawless. His eminence is so great that for 2,000 years his beoks 
have been standards in education. Something of the stature of Euclid 
may be gleaned from the fact that to most, Euclid is a name that is 
synonymous with geometry. The schoolboy does not say, “Where is 
your geometry?” but “Where is your Euclid?” 

But to the sophisticated, the mathematical specialists, Euclid is not 
a great mathematician. He was a teacher, preeminently. He compiled 
the works of contemporaries and predecessors and presented them in 
incomparable form. He did a slight amount of original work among 
which may be mentioned the theory of numbers. He devised an elegant 
proof that the number of primes is infinite (unlimited). 

Mathematicians today call Euclid’s axioms, postulates. All is well, 
until we scrutinize the parallel postulate: through a point in space, only 
one line can be drawn parallel to a given line. Neither Euclid nor the 
greatest of mathematicians who followed him succeeded in establishing 
a proof in a period of 2,000 years. He was undoubtedly aware of his 
inability and glossed over the situation. 

For two millenia, few dared to challenge Euclid. Then, in the 
early 1800’s a Russian mathematician, Lobachevski (Nikolai Ivanovich), 
professor of mathematics in the University of Kazan, openly (and most 
rashly) questioned Euclid. Since Euclid could not prove the parallel 
postulate, he assumed its truth and built his geometry on his assumption. 
That being so, said Lobachevski, he would assume that through a point 
in space no line can be drawn parallel to a given line. He then built 
up a perfectly logical system of non-Euclidean geometry. 

But for his temerity in differing from Euclid, the University 
authorities decided that he was unbalanced, a “crackpot”, in modern 
parlance, and discharged him. He died in poverty and want a few 
years thereafter. 

The towering mathematical German genius, Gauss, had seen the 
weakness of Euclid, but frankly, and perhaps wisely, lacked the courage 
to attack Euclid. 
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It may be of interest to narrate an incident in the early life of 
Gauss (called the prince of mathematicians) that revealed the aptitude 
of this mathematical giant. He was one of a class of small boys who 
were unfortunate in having a great, uncouth, oafish tyrant for an in- 
structor. To keep the class preoccupied, the teacher assigned a task: 
to add all the numbers from 1 to 100. Judge, then, the astonishment 
of the teacher when little Gauss raised his hand almost immediately after 
the teacher had assigned the problem. 

“What is it?” asked the pedagogue. 

“T have the answer,” answered little Gauss. 

“Dumbkopf [dunce] !” roared the bully. “What is the answer?” 

The lad raised his slate which contained only the number 5050. 

“How did you get this answer?” inquired the teacher in amazement. 

“Well,” said the little fellow, “1 and 100 are 101, 2 and 99 are 
101, 3 and 98 are 101, etc. Since there are fifty such pairs from 1 to 
100, the answer must be 50 x 101 or 5050.” 

The little boy had, in a flash, devised the formula for the sum 
of an arithmetical series. It is to the credit of this teacher that he called 
the attention of the authorities to little Gauss. 

About the middle of the last century, another mathematician, Riemann 
(Georg Friedrich) who noted Euclid’s shortcomings, developed a whole 
system of non-Euclidean geometry. Riemann, unlike Lobachevski, made 
a new postulate (equally valid with that of Euclid or Lobachevsky) : 
through a point in space, said Riemann, an imfinite number of lines may 
be drawn parallel to a given line. Fortunately, Riemann lived in a more 
congenial and receptive atmosphere than Lobachevsky. Instead of being 
persecuted and hounded to death (for differing from Euclid), Riemann’s 
non-Euclidean geometry was praised by mathematicians. 

Riemann was another of those intellectual monarchs who revealed 
their talents almost from infancy. As a very young lad, he was for- 
tunate in having a fine, sympathetic teacher, Schmalfuss. The little boy 
would browse through the library in his leisure time instead of playing 
with the other little boys. One day, his teacher observed him eagerly 
scanning a large volume. 

“What is that book you have?” asked the instructor. 

“Tt is a fine book,” said little Riemann. 


The volume was Legendre’s “Theory of Numbers”, a work of 


almost 900 pages read normally only by the most advanced mathematicians 
and mathematical scholars. 


It was just about Christmas time. 
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“May I take this book home to read over the holidays?” asked little 
Riemann. 


Permission was granted. 

When the book was returned, the teacher asked, “How did you 
like it?” 

Riemann’s face was aglow. “It is certainly a wonderful book.” 

“What part did you read?” asked the instructor. 

The little boy was puzzled. 

“I read the whole book.” 

I, myself, have looked at this volume. It is over 800 pages long, 
printed in fine print, and filled with a plethora of symbols and small 
figures. It made me shudder. 

We now come to one of the greatest intellectual radicals of all time. 
When he was born, the world was a placid place, reasonably peaceful. 
When he died a few years ago, he had turned the world upside down. 
He did it, not by leading huge armies, nor by fulminating political 
heresies, but by the use of his brains in the quiet of his study. The 
man is Albert Einstein. 


Unlike many others (he resembled Newton), Einstein showed no 
early promise. In fact, he was once castigated by some dull pedagog 
and charged with being a dunce and hopeless failure. 

It is necessary that we digress for the nonce. In the last half of 
the nineteenth century, Albert A. Michelson, the American physicist, 
performed an experiment that laid to rest forever the existence of an 
ether. For several hundred years, scientists had supposed that light and 
electricity (electric waves) were transmitted through a medium, the 
ether, which had remarkable properties. It was weightless and incom- 
pressible, and yet so tenuous that none of our senses could detect it. 
As the Earth, as well as all other heavenly bodies, moved through the 
ether, it should be possible to measure the effect of the Earth’s motion 
on a beam of light. The Earth moves around the Sun with a speed of 
18 miles a second. Light moves about 186,000 miles a second. In 
Michelson’s experiment (in which he was assisted by one, Morley), he 
arranged a system of mirrors so that a beam of light could be split 
up along two paths, each at right angles to the other. In one path, 
the light moved in the same direction as the Earth; in the other, at right 
angles to the Earth’s motion. A man who rows across a moving stream 
or along the stream, would cover a fixed distance in different times, 
for he would be aided or retarded by the flow of the stream itself. 
So, Michelson reasoned, with unimpeachable logic, the effect of the 
Earth’s motion on a beam of light should be revealed, depending on 
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whether the motion aided or opposed the movement of the light beam. 
The experiment required an incredibly delicate arrangement of mirrors 
and their measurement, which Michelson successfully encompassed. 
What was the result? The speed of light was unaffected by the Earth’s 
motion. There was only one possible interpretation: there is no ether. 

And now (somewhat abruptly because of the restricted character 
of this article), let us get back to Einstein. He was aware that despite 
Newton’s Universal Law of Gravitation, several phenomena remained 
inexplicable. To cite one instance, the transit of the planet, Mercury, 
showed perturbations substantially different than can be accounted for 
by Newton’s laws. 

To explain these exceptional phenomena, said Einstein, let us dis- 
card Newton’s Laws and start from scratch. Let us discard the ether, 
for Michelson had demonstrated it is non-existent. But Einstein needed 
a system of mathematics for his calculations that should provide him 
with adequate tools. Let us discard Euclidean geometry, said Einstein. 

Note that what this intrepid explorer thrust aside had been regarded 
as the bulwarks of science, mathematics and astronomy. [Einstein 
adopted for his purposes the non-Euclidean geometry invented by 
Riemann. 

Working alone, by 1916, Einstein had formulated the Special Theory 
of Relativity. Had he lived a half-century earlier, Einstein would prob- 
ably have been stoned to death or committed to an insane asylum. It 
was the good fortune of this goliath that the times were receptive (to 
an extent) to his work. 

What follows from the Theory of Relativity? Motion is relative, 
time is relative, mass and energy are equivalent, space is curved. To 
laymen, these results sound like veritable nonsense. Many a first-rate 
scientist scoffed at this Theory. But the test of a theory or hypothesis 
is its workability. The more it explains, the better it is. Employing 
it, astronomers have checked the perturbations of the planet, Mercury, 
and found that the actual data agree with the calculated results within 
the limits of experimental error. Energy and matter are equivalent; 
since light is a form of energy, a beam of light passing by a sufficiently 
massive body should be deflected by it. At the time of an eclipse, the 
paths of light from stars near the limb (edge) of the Sun are actually 
deflected or bent. 

You may forget everything about Einstein’s theory of relativity 
but if you remember the simple equation, E=mc’, you have in your 
hands the magic formula that has turned the world topsy-turvy. This 
says that energy, E, is the same as mass, m, if we introduce a constant, 
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the square of the speed of light, c?. Granting certain assumptions, the 
derivation of this basic formula is quite simple, requiring only ordinary 
algebra. The inner workings of the atom, modern electronics, atom 
bombs, thermonuclear bombs, nuclear engines, all obey this formula. 
Yet it is only one offshoot of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 

What kind of a man was this iconoclast? On the lecture platform 
he would utter a few sentences, slowly, pause for a moment, and then 
say, “Ist es klar?’ Is it clear? If his auditors seemed puzzled, he 
would retrace his steps, fill in possible logical gaps, and then continue. 

I recall an amusing incident in connection with Einstein. A promi- 
nent New York newspaper, shortly after his (Einstein’s) arrival in 
America, sent an ace reporter to interview the savant at his home in 
Princeton, N. J. It was a hot day. The reporter left the train and pro- 
ceeded toward Einstein’s home. On the way, the reporter mentally 
reviewed his manner of approach to the great man. As the newsman 
ambled along, he observed a crowd of men surrounding a fallen horse 
that had been overcome by the heat. He noticed one elderly man standing 
in the crowd and leisurely eating an ice cream cone which was melting 
and running down his hand. The reporter finally reached Einstein’s 
home and rang the doorbell. The housekeeper said the Professor was 
due at any moment. As the reporter waited, he ran nervously over a 
set of appropriate questions. Just then, in walked the old man with 
the still unconsumed ice cream cone. It was Einstein. 

A word more and I will call a halt. Some years ago, it was decided 
by the Trustees of the Riverside Memorial Church of New York City 
to complete its statuary. What was still missing was the statuary of 
the world’s greatest scientists. To accomplish this, a questionnaire was 
sent out to several hundred universities throughout the world. A request 
was made to return a short list of the world’s greatest scientists, going 
back as far as ancient Greece. Every answering list contained the name 
of Albert Einstein. Thus, even in his lifetime, Einstein’s bust occupied 
a niche in the Riverside Memorial Church. 


And so we note, at a mere glance on some fields of learning, that 
though the discoveries and inventions of great men advance civiliza- 
tion, the errors of the great, because of the authority they carry, 
retard it. 

Though the subject matter of this dissertation appears unrelated 
to the law, it is proper food for lawyers. None requires a more varied 
diet than the student of the law. Tyranny in any form, whether political, 
social, philosophical or scientific, demands the attention of the devotee 
of the law. They are the natural champions of freedom in all its guises. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz —by K. FREDERICK GROSS 


1. Where testator gave widow trust for her life, with power to 
appoint the remainder, may widow, in her will, appoint the remainder in 
trust for child not in being at testator’s death? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. Is search, by super-market cashier, of package purchased in 
another store, an illegal search subjecting super-market to damages? 


7ee 2 3 ee 


3. Does extended coverage policy covering loss by explosion and 
aircraft, cover loss of building as a result of “sonic” boom by airplane 
flying at supersonic speed? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


4. Is fact that plaintiff in foreclosure action, having taken mortgage 
by assignment, is wife of one of the attorneys representing her, without 
more, basis for holding action to be champertous ? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
5. Is filing, in clerk’s office, of plans for a house to obtain a building 


permit, such a publication as to cause loss of designer’s common law 
copyright? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

6. In action against County Treasurer to recover funds taken from 
plaintiff as proceeds of illegal gambling, may State intervene claiming 
title paramount to county? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


7. Does plea of nolo contendere by attorney and subsequent con- 
viction of a federal felony, subject the attorney to discipline? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
8. Is it a valid defense to action by broker for his commission on sale 
of real estate, that broker procured the contract on a Sunday? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 
9. In civil action by motorcycle policeman for injuries received when 


defendant made a left turn and injured policeman, is plea of guilty of 
defendant in Traffic Court for making improper turn, admissible? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
10. Does State have jurisdiction to punish an Indian for intoxication 
on public highway within bounds of Indian reservation. 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 
(Answers at page 117) 
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Court Street Echoes —by MAXINE K. DUBERSTEIN 


“HOW TO WIN FRIENDS” 


Some folks enroll in Dale Carnegie courses, but everyone can take 
lessons from Chester A. Allen, who served as Chairman of the most 
successful Annual Dinner in the Brooklyn Bar Association history. 

From the prompt beginning with the Everett Brothers (Clark, 
Livesey & McCooey) singing the Star Spangled Banner, the short and 
to the point speeches, with the dinner over at 10 P. M., to the “one for 
the road” reception to greet personally guest-of-honor Judge Conway, it 
was a fine evening. 

If this is the thoughtful way genial Chester runs his Kings County 
Trust Company, take your money to his nearest depository window . . . 
you'll obviously get your money’s worth. 


* * * 


UNANIMOUS DECISION 


The Hon. John MacCrate who was forced to “retire” because of our 
antiquated age law (and good grief, how can a man of Judge Conway’s 
mind be listed too, as “retired”) handled himself and the courtroom on 
his recent special assignment with a quiet dignity that deserves a special 
accolade from the Bench & Bar, and from our newspapers. Instead of 
or in addition to rapping the bad boys publicly, how about a pat on the 
back for those many, many men and women, the majority, who make 
the law an honorable profession (we know ; it doesn’t make good copy). 


NOW IS THE TIME eee 
* * * for all good men to come to the aid of winterized New Yorkers, 
and go South. Not that he’s giving up his Manhattan office, but Louis L, 
Garrell must have thought of the weather when he successfully passed the 
Florida Bar. How can he call it a vacation when he goes down there 
with Lillian. It’ll be a busman’s holiday. George Kerner says he’s making 
the trip just for the sunshine and absolutely won’t mix business with 
pleasure. 
Se er 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Hey, Courtney McGroarty, can the Chairman of the House Committee 
use another committee member on the “maintenance of the library” job? 
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According to the Flatbush Chamber of Commerce Monthly Magazine, 
Harold J. Baily is your man. 


“Mr. Baily, as active a library promotor as lawyer, was recently 
instrumental in contributing to the revision of the ‘Handbook for Library 
Trustees’, published by the R. R. Bowker Company. As a member of the 
American Association of Library Trustees, Mr. Baily was especially aware 
of the need for a current revision of the book and offered the knowledge 
gained as a Brooklyn Library Trustee. The handbook deals with the 
problems of raising adequate funds, securing community support, and 
necessary local legislation for libraries. It concerns the way public 
officials and library trustees can contribute to better library service 
throughout the country.” 


* * * 


THE BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIA CONCERTS 


At intermission time at last Brooklyn Philharmonia Concert, you 
could have called it a meeting of the Brooklyn Bar Association . . . 
turned out to be a real Who’s Who in Brooklyn to hear Eugene List at 
the piano; we wouldn’t dare list the names of those we just happened to 
spot like Mr. & Mrs. Robert Morse, Gerald Adler and his brand new 
bride, the Stanley Steinguts, Dr. Harold McNiece, Hon. Emil N. Baar, 

. No, we can’t start mentioning just some . . . see YOU on March 
fifth at the Academy of Music; Mischa Elman is the soloist. 


: or special car finance plan gives you 
Buying a 2. Ef? Sa ns e pay for 2 and 
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INDUSTRIAL 
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CHARLES J. O'DONNELL, Vice President 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Panorama of Legal Publications 


—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 
JAIL SENTENCES 


Hon. Emanuel Celler, illustrious Brooklyn Member of the House of 
Representatives, Chairman of its Judiciary Committee, member of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, recently presented a paper promoting pro- 
gressive reform in an important field of criminal law in federal jurisdic- 
tions, namely, to protect the public safety by making jail sentences more 
consistent with modern objectives, standards and policies. It appears in 
condensed printed form in “Bar Bulletin” of the New York County 
Lawyers Association, Vol. 17, November-December 1959, No. 3, pages 
92-96. 

Last year the Congress enacted P.L. 85-752, known as the “Celler 
Sentencing Law”, to provide federal judges with data concerning 
sentences, crime and criminals, furnished by joint councils and institutes 
on sentencing. Appreciative of the difficulty and complexity of problems 
confronting sentencing judges, the author demonstrates his vast experience 
with pertinent phases of his subject matter. He stresses the unfortunate 
situation resulting in extremely disparate sentences, the lack of adequate 
scientific research in the field of penology, and the imposition of penalties 
at other times and places reflecting “the cultural preferences and exi- 
gencies of the era rather than any real attempt to weigh the value of the 
methods in use.” é 

In the humble opinion of this writer, the Celler article should be 
distributed to judges, law enforcement officials and lawyers on the State 
Court level for serious consideration and possible legislative action by the 
State similar to the progressive measures enacted by the Congress. 


* * * 
LAWYERS AND HEART ATTACKS 


As we start a new year, it may not be amiss for some of us to slow 
down sensibly in the practice of a profession in which heart disorders are 
included under the heading of “occupational hazard”. Herbert Kornblitt, 
M.D., LLB, contributes a vitally important article entitled “Cardiac Sus- 
ceptibility of Lawyers” in “Current Medicine For Attorneys”, Vol. VI, 
No. 26, November 1959, pages 2-10. Inthe face of inevitable tensions of 
daily office routine and the ever present pressure of courtroom per- 
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formance, what measures can the lawyer take to guard against heart 
attacks? Do lawyers, in general, work too hard? Is hard work 
“Enemy No. 1” among the forces damaging the heart? These are some 
of the pertinent questions presented by Dr. Kornblitt in his examination 
of professional behavior patterns and socio-economic factors pre-disposing 
attorneys to heart conditions. 


Taking as his thesis the basic observation that “equanimity seems to 
be the best protection against a heart attack”, the author makes a 
cursory examination of various theories of heart disease, e.g., the inter- 
ference of emotional tension with the normal metabolism of fats, hasten- 
ing the deposition of cholesterol; the theory of the coronary victim as a 
definite personality pattern. He demonstrates the hazards of the “three 
curses of modern civilization”—excessive cigarettes, alcohol or food; he 
minimizes the effect of long hours of hard work under pleasant condi- 


tions in contrast with the deleterious effect of relatively short hours under 
psychic stress. 


“Suburbia”, “recreation”, “responsibility” are only a few of the in- 
teresting phases of cardiac susceptibility of lawyers to tensions which can 
lead to hypertension. 


ROMAN LAW 


The importance of the influence of Roman law upon the basic law 
of the Continent and upon the common law of Great Britain and the 
United States is the subject matter of a paper by Ben W. Palmer of the 
Minnesota Bar. Entitled “An Imperishable System: What the World 
Owes to Roman Law,”. The article appears in “American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal”, November 1959, Vol. 45, No. 11, pages 1149-1152; 1220- 
1221. 

Our basic principles of law and of equity, many techniques of our 
profession and our ideals of justice owe their origin to Roman Law con- 
cepts of “equality of all men and for a rule of law governing nations as 
well as men.” Descent of title by written will executed in the presence 
of witnesses ; conveyances of real property by written instruments ; adverse 
possession; bailments, carriers, marriage, mortgages, partnership trusts 
and warranties—these are only a few indicia of modern American law 
resting on pillars of Roman law principles. 


The author explores the development not only of the Jus Gentium and 
the Jus Naturalis but also demonstrates the contribution of the great body 
of Roman lawyers trained in the science of the law “and in the art of 
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applying legal principles to concrete controversies”—a lasting contribution 
to later generations. 
* 


x * 




























TAXATION 


A recent development in the field of taxation of interest to lawyers 
and other professional men or women is the “Kintner Plan”, named for 
Dr. Arthur Kintner whose litigation met with success in the federal courts 
(216 F. 2nd 418). Individual practitioners in the higher tax brackets 
will find some attractive advantages of the plan discussed in an article by 
Carl A. Stutsman, Jr., Los Angeles lawyer, whose paper entitled “How 
to Organize Professional Men for Corporate Tax Status Under Kintner”, 


appears in “The Journal of Taxation”, December 1959, Vol. 11, No. 6, 
pages 336-339. 


In essence the “Kintner Plan” provides for the adoption of the 
characteristics of corporate entity by a partnership of professional persons 
for the purposes of being treated as an association under the tax laws. 
Tax-free profit sharing and pension plans are among the advantages 
explained by the author in his coverage of “buy-sell” agreements and 
other procedural criteria. Disadvantages of “Kintner Plan” partnership 
are likewise indicated, especially in the area of liquidation, leading the 
writer to conclude with this admonition, “Hasty action to terminate an 
association may result in more tax headaches than hasty action to create 
one, so proceed with caution at both ends of the road.” 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION PRACTICES 
IN CITY COURT, KINGS COUNTY 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees held on December 
9th, 1959, the President was directed to appoint a Special Committee 
to investigate the procedure of the City Court in the handling of the 
Classification Part and also allied matters in the Court. 


The Committee has been appointed and the members are: 
Edward V. Gross, Chairman 

Harold Cannold Isidor Neuwirth 

Louis J. Merrell George C. Wildermuth 


Members of the Association are requested to advise the Committee 
of their views with respect to these matters. 
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Book Notes —ALFRED J. RANIERI, Editor 


‘UP CAME HILL’, The Story of the Light Division and Its Leaders, 
by Judge Martin Schenck, Albany County Court (Past President, 
New York State Association of County Judges), 344 pages, The 
Stackpole Company. 


Throughout this reviewer’s reading experience with literature dealing 
with that most tragic of all fratricidal struggles, our own Civil War, we 
noted that in the accounts of all the battles and campaigns of the Army 
of Northern Virginia and its great antagonist, the Army of the Potomac 
there were many almost cryptic references to a fascinating character, 
General A. P. Hill. For example, until now, all we knew about him was 
that he wore a full bristling red beard and in battle always wore a red 
hunting shirt. There were other apocryphal stories. One, that he was 
the disappointed suitor for the hand of Nellie Marcy, who married 
his West Point roommate, General George B. McClellan. Therefore, it 
was said that Hill took especial delight in smiting McClellan’s troops 
wherever and whenever he could. This led one grizzled veteran of 
McClellan’s command to say as he rolled out of his blanket to face an 
early morning attack by Hill and his men, ‘My God, Nellie, Why didn’t 
you marry him?’. More documented is the fact that Stonewall Jackson’s 
last words, as did General Lee’s, concerned A. P. Hill. 


Judge Schenck in this scholarly and dynamic work has brought forth 
from an undeserved obscurity the memory of Lieutenant General Am- 
brose Powell Hill, C.S.A., Commanding General of the Light Division of 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia, later Corps Commander of the Third 
Corps of the same Army. 


‘Powell’ Hill was a descendant of an English Cavalier family. He 
was born on November 9th, 1825 at Culpeper, Virginia. As a boy he 
was ‘bookish’ and under the domination of an almost fanatically religious 
mother which, Judge Schenck explains, led to his having a negative atti- 
tude toward religion later on in his life. Throughout his life he suffered 
from a chronic liver infection which, was further complicated by his 
contracting yellow fever while serving against the Seminoles in Florida. 
His illness plagued him and almost prevented his graduating from West 
Point and entering upon his chosen career. He graduated from the 
‘Point’ with the class of 1847, where he and his boon companion, 
Ambrose Burnside, were noted for their pranks and scrapes. Upon 
graduation, he was commissioned in the Artillery and served with the 
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‘Old Army’ in Mexico, Texas and Florida. He was known as an able 
and competent officer. At the outbreak of the Civil War, he resigned his 
Captaincy in the United States Army and ‘went with his State’, being 
commissioned as a Colonel in the Virginia Volunteers. He served bril- 
liantly against McClellan in the Peninsula campaign and was soon a 
Brigadier General. In May of 1862 Lee assigned six brigades to Hill, 
then a Major General and the Light Division was born. We don’t know 
what prompted Hill to christen his Division as the Light Division but 
one of his men said, ‘We are lightly armed, lightly fed, but march rapidly 
and fight frequently.’ Hill, and his brigade commanders (another 
fascinating lot) to use a cliche of that era, ‘made the welkin ring’, from 
then on in every battle in which the Army of Northern Virginia was 
engaged until Chancellorsville, when Hill went on to command a Corps 
and the Light Division brigades were divided between Longstreet and 
Hill himself. Judge Schenck details each battle thoroughly and there 
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are twenty-four easy to read maps by way of illustration. Always in the 
thick of the fighting, Hill’s casualty lists were constantly high. He him- 
self being wounded at Chancellorsville and finally killed in action just 
eight days before Appomattox, aged thirty-nine years. 


Judge Schenck also examines the famous controversies in which Hill 
engaged, notably the dispute with ‘Old Pete’ Longstreet and the intermi- 
nable feud with Jackson. Judge Schenck has indeed added to our knowl- 
edge of the Civil War and has shed a much needed ray of light upon 
a man whose indomitable courage, strategical and tactical ability, humanity 
and dedication to duty had been for some reason obscured by time and 
overlooked by the historians. Lack of space prohibits commenting on 
Judge Schenck’s excellent biographical sketches of Hill’s Brigadiers, most 
of whom were as colorful as their leader. There are four pages of photo- 
graphs of Hill, his brigadiers, Generals Lee, Longstreet and Jackson. 


An index and bibliography are included, which will be of inestimable 
value to the Civil War buff. 


Lee’s dying words, “Tell A. P. Hill, he must come up’, mean much 
more to us now. For now, thanks to Judge Schenck, we know the 
‘Culpeper Cavalier’. We can see him, his haggard face covered by that 
red beard, his eyes alert and piercing, his sheathed sword clanking on 
the flank of his old warhorse, ‘Champ’, coming up a dusty road, followed 
by rank upon rank of shoeless men clad in homespun butternut, the 
brims of their shapeless hats flopping every which way ; their rifle barrels 
gleaming in the twilight; their battle standards fluttering in the soft 
pungent Virginia air; their canteens and blanket rolls jouncing to the 
rhythm of the cadence of their forced march into the eddying and 
swirling mists of history. Tell Bobby Lee they'll be there. The Light 
Division won’t fail him. It never did. 


This book is a must for every Civil War library. 


Reviewed by: Joun W. GREENLAY. 





Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


1. NO —192 N.Y.S. 2d 220 6. NO —192 N.Y.S. 2d 405 
2. YES—110 S. E. 2d 716 7. YES—98 N. W. 2d 865 
3. YES—328 S. W. 2d 350 8. NO —155 A. 2d 206 

4. NO —192 N.Y.S. 2d 281 9. NO —192 N.Y.S. 2d 415 
5. NO —345 P. 2d 546 10. NO —99 N. W. 2d 38 
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Letter to the Editor 


December 14, 1959 
Editor 
Brooklyn Barrister 
123 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Gentlemen : 


I read with much disappointment and annoyance the letters of your 
correspondent Sidney F. Strongin. Sidney, a past president of our 
Association, a highly respected lawyer and one who should know better, 
has gone astray. I am not surprised because there are too many in our 
profession who will not hesitate to take a slap at their brethren at the 
least opportunity. 

The legal profession is composed of men of high standards, of 
superb integrity and who give of themselves unstintingly in aid of every 
communal, civic and philanthropic cause. Despite that, the lawyer has 
been singled out as a target for legislation controlling and regimenting 
his every activity and limiting him in his right of contract. More par- 
ticularly, have rules, regulations, statutes and orders been made to fence 
in the practitioner in the field of negligence law. 

In my varied activities of almost forty years of practice, I have 
found these men to be as wholesome and as friendly and as understand- 
ing as those in every other segment of the practicing Bar, and yet, by 
these rules, regulations, etc., etc., they have been vilified, stigmatized and 
pilloried because an infinitesimal number have been, and are, dishonest. 
I feel quite confident that the percentage of these renegades is consid- 
erably smaller than in any other trade, profession or occupation. 

On the editorial page of the Law Journal of December 3rd, there 
is published a copy of an address given by Jacob Burns, Chairman of 
the New York County Lawyers Association, Committee on Discipline. 
I don’t know why it was not sufficient that that report be given to the 
members of the Association without having it published. Must there 
be publicity when we have some dirty linen which need not be hung out 
ona line? He says: 

“The publicity attendant upon such investigations which usually in- 

volve but a few unscrupulous lawyers leaves in the minds of the 

public an unwarranted feeling that the unethical practices disclosed 
permeate throughout a large sector of the members of the Bar. The 
impression thus given is not a fair reflection of the conduct of the 

Bar”. 
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This article, beitig published in the Law Journal, is picked up by 
the newspapers, ever anxious to take a crack at the lawyer. In the 
World Telegram & Sun of the very same day there appears an article, 
entitled in big, bold type, “Ambulance Quiz Accuses Lawyers”. Does 
this article refer to the statement that a few unscrupulous lawyers are 
involved? It does not. It starts out with; 


“a ‘sizeable number’ of Manhattan and Bronx attorneys have violated 
professional ethics . . .”. 


It is my considered opinion that of the two evils, that is, a general 
investigation and a standing investigatory committee, the latter is to be 
preferred, but without a flare of publicity with the resultant damage to 
the profession as a whole. 


I wonder how Sidney would regard a rule similar to Rule IV if it 
was made in the days when he was practicing in the Surrogate’s Court 
and would apply to those practicing there ; or suppose such a rule limiting 
fees was established with respect to real estate lawyers, or lawyers prac- 
ticing in the criminal courts. 


It is not my intention to present all of my thoughts in this regard 
by referring to citations and cases in order to make this reply as exhaustive 
and as full as I would like. 


Getting down to Rule IV, it must have required quite a strong case 
for a judge of the Supreme Court and an Appellate Division to adjudicate 
that this rule was illegal. I find it very difficult to see any logic in the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals reversing the lower Courts and can only 
hope with all the members of our profession that the U. S. Supreme 
Court will set it right again. 


I might inform the members of our Association that though Rule IV 
was applicable only in the First Department, our Board of Trustees, in 
the exercise of sound judgment, authorized you and me to appear amicus 
curiae and we joined the forces that opposed that rule. We did not sit 
idly by while our neighbor’s house was on fire. It is to the distinct 
credit of the members of our Appellate Division that they did not see 
fit to go along with this arbitrary rule. I might add inferentially, that 
my opposition to the rule is not the substance but rather that there ought 
to be a stop to the policing of the members of our profession—even 
though they be negligence lawyers. 


I feel quite confident that on the whole, the fees retained do not 
exceed the limitations set in Rule IV. 
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The contingent fee basis of retainer may be the cause for a great 
number of the rules and regulations referred to. Those who do not know 
the trials and tribulations of the negligence lawyer feel that the injured 
person gets too little and the lawyer too much. Those familiar with the 
actual facts, however, are fully aware that the lawyer makes a fair and 
proper adjustment of his fee based upon the amount of the recovery. 
I have read many decisions where the Court commends the Bar for its 
willingness to take these cases on a contingent basis for otherwise the 
injured party could have no representation. In most cases the injured 
person is not in a position to make a payment for a retainer in advance 
and he certainly is not in a position to pay the attorney for his time, 
effort and expenditures if there is an adverse result. True it is, in many 
cases, the lawyer is well paid. But equally true it is, that in many, he 
is underpaid. We know of a case where the attorney tried a case in the 
Supreme Court and received a verdict at the hands of the jury of 
$20,000.00. Whatever his fee would have been if that judgment had 
been paid, he would have well earned it. An appeal was taken, however, 
to the Appellate Division and the judgment was reversed. It was then 
necessary to re-try the case, and when the second trial was well on its 
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way, an incident occurred which required a mistrial. Upon the third 
trial, the jury rendered a verdict for the defendant. 


Only recently, an attorney tried a case for eight days and while sum- 
ming up, an incident occurred which required a mistrial. The case has 
to be tried over again and will probably consume an equal number of 
days or more. The result is uncertain. Will this attorney be paid for 
the time and effort unless there is a very substantial judgment. 


I know most, if not all of the lawyers, prominent in the negligence 
field. Those who are rich, in the accepted understanding of the term, 
are few and far between, and these too would be no different than any 
other professional or business man who has devoted an equal number of 
years to his profession or business, sometimes as much as 30-40 years. 


There are too few lawyers who know the activities of our Bar Asso- 
ciation in protecting the lawyer in his fundamental rights. The average 
lawyer thinks of the Bar Association as a “grievance committee of the 
whole”. We must do everything to correct this misunderstanding. We 
must make it known to the profession that this is an Association of, by 
and for the lawyer. We can exercise as much common sense as does the 
unskilled laborer, who is protected by his union, or at least attempted 
to be protected, in his right to contract freely and to better his working 
conditions. Let us exert our efforts to make every lawyer feel that he 
can get the same protection from his Bar Association. By the same token, 
we will not relent for one moment in our every effort to purge the pro- 
fession of those who cast shame upon it. Let us invite every lawyer to 
join the Association, guaranteeing to him that his Association will be his 
champion. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis M. Brass 
LMB:LN 


Job Opportunities for Young Attorneys in Various 
Departments of the Federal Government 
The American Law Student Association has published a 50-page 
pamphlet describing job opportunities for young attorneys in the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 
Copies may be obtained from the Association at 1155 E. 60th Street, 


Chicago 37, Illinois. The cost is twenty-five cents. Thirty-three gov- 
ernment departments are covered by the pamphlet. 
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NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


The New York State Bar Association is sponsoring a life insurance 
plan for its members and their employees underwritten by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 


Here are samples of semi-annual rates for a $10,000 policy: 


i gt $15.50 ge ET $35.10 
Ren 19.50 RE He 49.50 
RPE cankkin-onend 25.70 


Insurable members under age 45 may have a maximum policy of 
$40,000, those ages 45 to 59 inclusive a maximum of $20,000, and those 
60 to 69 inclusive $10,000. 


Member’s insurable employees, under age 60, may have a $2,000, 
$5,000 or $10,000 policy at premium charges pro-rata to the above 
quoted rates. 


Those under age 60 who are, or become, members before March 
1, 1960, will be issued a $10,000 policy regardless of medical history, 
if a sufficient number of members make application by March ist, 1960. 


If you are not a member and will complete and mail the membership 
application below with your check for 1960 dues, your application will 
be considered by the Association and if you are accepted as a member, 
detailed information on the life insurance plan will be sent to you. 


For a sponsor contact anyone of the following members of the 
Association’s Membership Committee: Raymond Reisler, Gladys M. 
Dorman, Richards W. Hannah, Francis A. McGrath and George C. 
Wildermuth. 


DUES 
Young Lawyers dues (Date of Birth ................  }: 
Under 36 years of age and admitted 5 years or less ........ $ 6.00 
Under 36 years of age and after 5 years of admission ...... 12.00 
Military Service .......sssece.- Dues waived during temporary service 
St ee OUND WE OD nw ccc cncceteseansevactapccnget $22.00 
enebennnne DEON i660 ito osik «Kio inva bos ehin Puenedenrtanct 50.00 
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APPLICATION 


New York State Bar ASSOCIATION 
99 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, N. Y. 


Please print name 
Admitted to bar in year 
Office address 

Home address 

If member of firm 


I am a member of the 


I am not a member of, nor affiliated with, the Communist Party 
or any other subversive organization and if elected I will abide 
by the Association’s Constitution, By-Laws and Canons of Ethics. 


Proposer Applicant 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Regional Attorney Samuel M. Kaynard has written President 
Goodnough that the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board is recruiting additional personnel for the agency. The expanding 
scope of activity of the Board has made it necessary to enlarge the legal 
staff not only in New York but throughout the nation. 

If you are interested in this work you may inquire for particulars 
either through the Association or directly with Mr. Kaynard at 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 


JUSTICE CHARLES E. MURPHY died on November 22, 1959, 
of a heart attack, at Brooklyn Hospital, at the age of 64. He resided at 
160 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 

Born in Trenton, N. J., Justice Charles E. Murphy graduated from 
Rider College of that city. In his early years he worked as a reporter 
on the Trenton Times and advanced to the post of assistant city editor 
when he decided to attend Columbia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism. He enlisted in the Army as a private and served overseas, 
rising to a captaincy in the Infantry. He was decorated with the Belgian 
War Cross by the late King Albert of Belgium for “exceptionally gallant 
conduct in action”. 

After the war, Justice Murphy joined the Texas Oil Co. and became 
assistant advertising manager. In 1925 he received a Bachelor of Laws 
degree from Fordham University’s Law School. Following his gradua- 
tion he entered the private practice of law and later established the law 
firm of Murphy, Block, Sullivan & Sawyer at 280 Broadway, New York. 


Justice Murphy was admitted to the Bar on November 19, 1926 and 
was elected to membership in the Association on October 17, 1940. He 
was also a member of the New York State Bar Association and the 
Advertising Club of New York, in which Club he was elected president 
at the age of 35, the youngest man ever to hold that position. 

Justice Murphy was long active in Democratic politics. In 1941 he 
was campaign manager for the Democratic City Ticket which was led 
by William O’Dwyer. He became Corporation Counsel on January 1, 
1947 and in the elections of that November he became a Supreme Court 
Justice, having obtained the nominations of the Democratic, Republican 
and Liberal parties. On December 31, 1953 he was designated by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey as a Justice of the Appellate Division, and this year 
was again designated by Gov. Rockefeller for the same post. 


During World War II Justice Murphy was chairman of the Civil 
Defense activities in the Crown Heights-Flatbush area of Brooklyn. He 
was a past commander of the Advertising Men’s Post of the American 
Legion, and a member of the Knights of Columbus. 


Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Murphy, a daughter Mrs. 
George Orteig, two sons, Charles E. Murphy, Jr. and Thomas S. Murphy, 
and seven grandchildren. 


His interest in human affairs was boundless; the energy he devoted 
to these endeavors inexhaustible, and everywhere he brought with him the 
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graciousness which endeared him in the hearts of all who knew him. His 
loss to the community, his church, the Bar and Bench is great indeed. 


* * * 


WILLIAM F. X. GEOGHAN died on November 24, 1959 at 
Caledonian Hospital at the age of 77. 


Mr. Geoghan was born in Philadelphia on September 10, 1882 and 


studied at St. Joseph’s College there and Georgetown University, where 
he received his law degree. 


He came to New York City in 1906 and taught English at Townsend 


Harris High School and City College. He was admitted to the Bar on 
May 27, 1907. 


In 1910 he formed a law partnership with Arthur J. Hilly, later 
Corporation Counsel for the City of New York, and became active in 
politics in Brooklyn. Subsequently and for about seven years he was 
an Assistant District Attorney under Charles J. Dodd and George E. 
Brower, and commencing in 1931 served as District Attorney of Kings 
County, and remained in that. office for about eight years. 


During World War II Mr. Geoghan served as government appeals 
agent in the Selective Service System. He maintained his law office at 
26 Court Street until he was forced to go into semi-retirement as a result 
of an injury he sustained about five years ago. 


Mr. Geoghan was elected to membership in the Association on Decem- 
ber 7, 1934, and was a member of the Committee on the County Court 
and District Attorney, from 1951-1954. He also held membership in the 


American Bar Association, New York State Bar Association and the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Trial Counsel Association. 


Mr. Geoghan was a past master of the Fourth-Degree, Knights of 
Columbus, and a former president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 


Brooklyn. He was a past president of the Emerald Society and a life 
member of the Elks. 


Surviving are his widow Gertrude M. Geoghan, two daughters, the 
Misses Margaret M. Geoghan and Helen G. Geoghan, a son William 
F. X. Geoghan, Jr., and three grandchildren. 


In his death the Bar has lost an esteemed member, and the com- 
munity a devoted public servant. 


Puiuie ScHarr, 
Chairman. 
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WE ALL NEED THEM... YOUR 


ASSOCIATION OFFERS THEM! 
Through Mass Buying Power 





Low-Cost 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE 
$10,000 MAJOR MEDICAL 


at Low Rates 


Underwritten by 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 





Contact Your Administrators Today for Details 


TER BUSH & POWELL, Inc. 


148 Clinton Street 342 Madison Avenue 905 Walbridge Building 
Schenectady, New York New York 17, New York Buffalo 2, New York 
Franklin 4-775} MUrray Hill 2-7895 Madison 8353 


IF YOU HAVEN'T DONE SO ALREADY . . . APPLY TODAY! 


Ter Bush & Powell, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me further details as to MY ASSOCIATION PLAN. 
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New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John Schmid is Chair- 
man has approved the following applications for membership: 


Active: 


Jay Bronstein, 26 Court Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Abraham Cohen, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gabriel J. Dalton, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Ernest Mahler, 97 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 1, N. Y. 
William L. Nemcik, 694 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edward J. Pacelli, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Russell H. Perry, 110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick H. Schneider, 1014 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Emanuel Saget, 135 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Dorothy M. C. Spaulding, 76 Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Richard P. Vom Lehn, 2701 Glenwood Road, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
Harold L. Weiss, 1100 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


Active II: 


Frank J. Carabetta, 1505 71st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George McQ. Fleary, 1170 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert Florio, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Martin J. Hertz, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Marshall H. Rosen, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Robert Q. Carver, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Nicholas J. Chiaia, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Claudius S. Matthews, 1566 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
James J. von Oiste, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman has received the following applications for membership pub- 
lished pursuant to Art. II, Sec. 2, of the By-Laws: 


Active: 


Joseph Herbstman, 483 New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George W. Hyde, 1014 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Harry A. Kornfeld, 1543 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph N. Sciarra, 1564 Bath Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Robert Klonsky, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Richard J. O’Keeffe, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Members are urged to invite their lawyer acquaintances, not now 
members, to apply for membership. Eight regular meetings are held 
annually. The Association library and meeting rooms are available for 
members’ use. The group accident and health insurance plan and the 
major medical plan are themselves incentives for membership. 


The following is a suggested form of bequest 


to Tue InpustriaL Home yor THE BLIND: 


I give and bequeath to Tue Inpusrria, Home 
FOR THE Buinp, 57 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 
1, New York, the sum of 


dollars to be used for its general purposes. 
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Speaking of Assets 


The Asset we value most highly is our friendly 
relationship with the legal profession—its confi- 
dence in our judgment, experience and solidity. 

Our material assets are practical reinsurance 
of that confidence along with our reputation for 
promptness in disposition or defense of claims 
adverse to the title as insured. 


THE 
TITLE GUARANTEE 


COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1883 


KINGS 186 REMSEN STREET, WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE THROUGHOUT NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT AND GEORGIA . 


and other states through qualified insurers 





“We'll have Home Title 
handle it from New York...” 


Home Title’s out-of-state service makes it easy for attorneys 
to handle transactions anywhere. 


Home Title insures titles in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. It és also 
qualified to issue policies in 18 additional states and Puerto Rico—end has facilities 
to provide title insurance in other parts of the United States and Conada. 
51 Wittoucnsy Street, Brooxtyn 1, N. Y. 

Telephone: TRiangle 5-4800 








